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INCE early March, the Chinese and Japanese 

forces at Shanghai have been facing each 
other along the new front established some twenty 
miles from the Settlement. Although only minor 
skirmishes have occurred during this period, the 
situation will remain critical until a definitive 
truce has been concluded and the opposing armies 
separated. The truce negotiations at Shanghai, 
which have proceeded with alternate reports 
of success and failure, now appear to have 
completely broken down. Throughout the nego- 
tiations Japan steadily refused to set a specific 
date for withdrawal. A compromise was finally 
suggested by Sir Miles Sampson, British Minister 
to China, whereby Japan should express the 
“hope” that it would be possible to accomplish 
complete withdrawal of Japanese troops within 
six months, provided that local conditions had 
returned to normal. On April 12, however, China 
rejected this proposal on the ground that it would 
sanction indefinite Japanese occupation of the 
Shanghai area. The Chinese government then in- 
structed Dr. W. W. Yen at Geneva to request a 
meeting of the Committee of Nineteen* to con- 
sider the next step in securing the Japanese with- 
drawal called for in the League Assembly’s reso- 
lution of March 4.+ On April 16 the committee 
met in private session. Reports from Geneva on 
April 20 stated that a resolution had been drafted 
demanding complete Japanese withdrawal “in the 
hear future.” When this “may be reasonably 
effected” is left to a majority decision of the 
Shanghai commission of foreign diplomats, thus 
obviating a Japanese veto. These terms have 
been submitted to Japan and China. 


The League Commission of Inquiry, now at 
Peking, has completed its investigations both in 
Japan and in China proper, where it has visited 
Shanghai, Nanking and Hankow. The League 


_ 


*“The Assembly Reaffirms its Stand,” Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
Vol. XI, No. 20, March 18, 1932. 


tLeague Assembly Acts on Shanghai Crisis,’’ Foreign Policy Bul- 
letin, Vol. XI, No. 19, March 11, 1932. 


body’s visit to Manchuria has been held up by the 
Manchoukuo government’s refusal to admit Dr. 
V. K. Wellington Koo, Chinese assessor on the 
commission. Lord Lytton, the British chairman, 
has insisted that Dr. Koo shall be allowed to enter 
Manchuria with the other commission members. 
On April 20 it was reported that the full commis- 
sion, including Dr. Koo, was entering Manchuria. 


The New Manchurian State 

In Manchuria, the new Manchoukuo govern- 
ment has been facing a series of minor revolts, 
especially in the northern areas, which have been 
suppressed by the Japanese military. The most 
recent defection has been that of General Ma 
Chan-shan, former defender of Tsitsihar who 
later capitulated to the Japanese and became 
Minister of War in the Manchoukuo cabinet. On 
April 18, however, in a lengthy telegram to Na- 
tionalist leaders in China, General Ma presented 
a detailed statement of the methods by which 
Japan dominates the new Manchurian régime— 
knowledge deliberately acquired through his forty 
days of personal contacts with the Japanese offi- 
cials. This telegram was issued from Taheiho, 
on the Amur River in the far north of Manchuria. 
Other Chinese forces have since joined General 
Ma, and three-fourths of the Japanese troops in 
Manchuria are reported to be concentrated north 
of Harbin in anticipation of a Chinese drive 
southward. 

Russo-Japanese Incidents in Manchuria 

An even more serious situation has been de- 
veloping in Manchuria between Japan and Russia. 
Despite the capture of Harbin on February 5 and 
the ensuing consolidation of Japanese influence 
in north Manchuria, the Soviet Union had at first 
made slight protest over the establishment of the 
new régime. In particular, it had given tacit 


consent to the assumption by the Manchoukuo 
government of China’s half-share in the control 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway. During the past 
month, however, a succession of disturbing inci- 


dents has taken place. In suppressing local Chi- 
nese revolts, the Japanese troops have at times 
closely approached the Siberian frontier, espe- 
cially toward Vladivostok. Moreover, on April 15 
it was reported that the Japanese government in- 
tended to dispatch warships to the Kamchatka 
| fishing grounds for the protection of Japanese 
t fishermen. At the same time, the Soviet attitude 
has considerably stiffened. Within the past week 
bitter editorials have appeared in the Moscow 
newspapers, strongly attacking Japanese policy 
in Manchuria. Soviet sales organizations in Man- 
churia are also closing out and withdrawing to 
| Russia. Japan, on the other hand, has shown 
i | concern over the increasing concentration of Rus- 
sian troops in Siberia, claiming that their num- 
ber has been doubled since December until it 
now totals 150,000. Excitement has also been 
aroused in Japan over the derailing on April 12 
of a troop train on the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
resulting in eleven Japanese dead and fifty in- 
jured, and over the attempted dynamiting on 
April 9 of an important railway bridge that spans 
the Sungari River. The Moscow press has vigor- 
ously denied Japanese accusations that these 
events were the work of Soviet agents. It asserts, 
on the contrary, that such occurrences have been 
the result of the activities of White Russian 
“agents provocateurs.” Similarly, in answer to the 
Japanese accusation that the U.S.S.R. is aiding 
General Ma Chan-shan, the Moscow newspapers 
charge him with being a Japanese tool. They fur- 
ther declare that Soviet citizens in Harbin and 
elsewhere are being maltreated by the Manchou- 
kuo authorities. Finally, indications are not 
wanting that the Soviet Union is anxious to dis- 
cover the attitude of the United States should 
a Russo-Japanese rupture occur. T. A. BISSON. 


War Debts and Tariffs Hamper Recovery 


Although no international action to check the 
depression has yet been taken, a number of pro- 
nouncements made last week indicate that the 
tide is rising against economic nationalism. On 
April 9 the Fascist Grand Council, the advisory 
body of the Italian government, not only de- 
manded settlement of the reparation and debt 
questions, but also removal of the shackles on in- 
ternational trade, solution of the economic diffi- 
culties of the Danubian and Balkan countries, 
revision of the peace treaties, and an end to “too 
frequent international conferences.” 


In the United States two leading spokesmen 
of the Democratic party likewise raised their 
voices against the present drift into economic 
chaos. In his Jefferson Day dinner address at 
Washington on April 14, former Governor Smith 
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virtually admitted the impossibility of collecting 
the American war debts and suggested a suspep. 
sion of debt payments for twenty years, during 
which time the indebtedness of each debtor coun. 
try would be reduced by 25 per cent of the grogs 
value of the products it had purchased in the 
United States. While there are a number of tech. 
nical objections to Mr. Smith’s proposal, it marks 
the first sign of recognition by an American po. 
litical leader that a return to prosperity depends 
on settlement of the debt question. Speaking at 
St. Paul on April 18, Governor Roosevelt of New 
York pointed out that the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
had resulted in a steady dwindling of American 


foreign trade and had caused European nations | 


to increase their tariff walls. 


In the meantime there have been several indi- 
cations that while the administration in Wash- 
ington is still concentrating upon the domestic 
market, it appreciates the importance of foreign 


trade. In a statement issued on April 15, Secre. | 


tary of Commerce Lamont stated that although 
exports declined 37 per cent in value in 1931, the 
United States was the leading exporting nation 
in the world, Germany occupying second place, 
and that some 1,400,000 American workers, re- 
ceiving approximately $1,500,000,000 in wages, 
were directly engaged in producing goods for ex- 
port amounting in value to $2,378,000,000. On 
April 16 it was reported that the State Depart- 
ment contemplated the imposition of retaliatory 
duties against French imports, as a result of the 
injury recently caused to American trade by 
French quota restrictions. 


Although it is encouraging that the American 
government has become concerned over the de 
cline in its foreign trade, this decline cannot be 
remedied by a policy of reprisals. Such reprisals 
would result in tariff wars, thus injuring world 
trade still further and increasing international 
distrust. Action on the war-debt, tariff and mone- 
tary questions is imperative for the solution of 
the world-wide depression. In view of its vast 
financial] and economic power, the United States 
alone has the power to determine whether such 
international action shall be taken before it is too 
late to prevent a general collapse. 
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